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A YEAR'S EXPERIENCE WITH FOSTER FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 


C. Maxwell* 


Executive Secretary 


Doris 


Marion County Family Service Society 


Marion, Ohio 


What constitutes an adequate program for the daytime 
care of the child for whom group day care is not appro- 
priate? Mrs. Maxwell’s report shows how a live interest 
in this problem resulted in some practical and provoca- 


tive experimenting. The questions she raises are cur- 
rently under the consideration of the League’s Committee 
on Foster Family Day Care. 


Tuts study was undertaken in 1951 by the Home- 
finding Department of the Lucas County Welfare 
Board in Toledo, Ohio, in an attempt to learn more 
about the role of the day care home in the overall day 
care program of the community. Day care homes in 
this study are defined as private homes providing day 
care for from one to six children. The study was 
undertaken to initiate search for answers to ques- 
tions which were constantly arising: Could the need 
for placement in private homes be assessed? What 
was happening to the children participating in this 
highly independent method of placing and accepting 
children for day care? (In this community people 
conducting day care homes have the right to adver- 
tise their service and accept children referred by 
neighbors and friends.) Was the contact of the child’s 
own parents, represented by the morning placement 
and the evening pick-up, adequate to protect the 
child’s best interests? Were day care parents aware of 
and competent to deal with problems inherent in the 
placement of children away from their own homes? 
Was the independent day care home meeting the 
need of parents whose need to work was for financial 
reasons? 

The Lucas County Child Welfare Board is a public 
agency, established in 1946 under the amended child 
welfare laws of Ohio. It is primarily responsible for 
children found dependent or neglected. It extends its 
service to the limit of the interpretation of the law, 
to all children whose parents cannot meet their needs 
and where other existing social agency programs do 
not offer full coverage. 

Responsibility for licensing independent boarding 
homes is part of the charge placed upon this agency 
and day care homes came under this ruling until early 
in 1951 when reinterpretation of the law excluded 
them. Since then, in agreement with other agencies 
concerned about children placed in day care, the 
agency has issued certificates of approval to those 
homes which chose to accept agency service and 
supervision. 





* Formerly Foster Home Worker, Lucas County Child Wel- 


fare Board, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The removal of the legal obligation seems to have 
highlighted the aspect of service for day care parents 
and the staff of the agency. Day care parents are 
consulting with the agency more frequently when 
problems arise in relationships with the child or with 
the child’s parents, and the staff has moved from 
responding to inquiries with, “Yes, a license is 
needed’’, to explanation of the service involved in the 
approving process. However, the removal of the legal 
obligation has allowed inadequate facilities to flour- 
ish. Among inquiries received during the year, there 
were ten who stressed only the financial aspects of 
caring for children. One woman planned to care for 
six or seven infants, saying that she preferred this age 
group because “they sleep most of the time’’. 


Work with Day Care Homes Continued 


The agency’s decision to continue to work with the 
day care homes following the removal of the legal 
requirement was based upon several factors: 


1. We questioned the continued exclusion of the 
day care home from licensing procedures. 


2. Day care foster parents previously licensed 
by the agency and others interested in offering day 
care continued to request the service which they 
saw as part of the licensing requirements. 


3. We recognized that children had been and 
would continue to be placed for day care in homes 
other than their own. Often, the parents were so 
worried about other problems, or so intent on 
other goals, that placement of the child seemed 
incidental. This factor gains additional significance 
when related to the experience of day care centers 
which so frequently reveal disturbed marital and 
parent-child relationships in the families who use 
group day care. 

4. Other social agencies in the community were 
using the approved day care homes as a resource 
for families whose needs were not met by group 
care when day care placement was indicated as a 
help toward the family’s adjustment. 
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The Homefinding Department accepted the re- 
sponsibility for this study, and extended its function 
to include service to parents applying for day care 
placement of their children. The Department during 
the time of the study was staffed with one full-time 
and two part-time caseworkers. The Department 
finds and makes studies of full-time boarding homes 
for agency use, studies adoptive applications, is 
responsible for licensing and supervision of inde- 
pendent boarding homes. 


Community Resources for Day Care 


Lucas County has one day nursery subsidized by 
the Community Chest. The nursery’s experience with 
long waiting lists indicates a need by more than 
twice the number of children its present program can 
accommodate. It is now equipped to care for 90 
children between the ages of two and six years. The 
nursery offers a sliding scale of charge, based upon 
the family’s ability to pay. The present minimum is 
fifty cents per day. It reports that the majority of the 
parents pay $1.50 per day, while their actual cost 1s 
$2.65 per day. 

A citizens’ day care committee, inspired by the 
board of the day nursery, has been active in interest- 
ing the Board of Education, settlement houses and 
other organized agencies to set up programs for the 
care of school children during the lunch hour and 
after school during the parents’ working hours. The 
committee has been able to stimulate action and 
recently reported 50 school-age children served 
through this program. 

In the county there are also two accredited nursery 
schools equipped to provide care for the young child. 
They offer care during hours closely corresponding to 
school hours. Their charges range from $12.50 to 
$25 per week. 

There are several centers offering care for young 
children for not more than four hours per day. These 
centers under the present regulations are unsuper- 
vised. There is one day care group home approved by 
the agency, which offers care to ten children between 
the ages of two and six during the working hours of 
the parents. The charge for this care has recently 
been raised from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

Day care homes are located in various sections of 
the city. Most of these homes offer care over a five- 
day week for ten hours per day. They offer care for a 
wide age range, from infancy to school age. The 
usual charge made by the day care home is $2.00 per 
day per child. 

There is no agency equipped to accept responsibil- 
ity for meeting deficits when the parents are unable 
to meet the full charge. Casework agencies work in 
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close association and extend their programs when. 
ever it is possible to meet the need through joint 
planning, but despite the best efforts of everyone 
concerned, there are needs which cannot always be 
met. Recently a Subcommittee on Day Care under 
the Foster Care Committee of the Family and Chil- 
dren’s Division of the Council of Social Agencies was 
appointed to explore present facilities, assess gaps in 
service and make recommendations toward future 
planning. 


Number of Children Served by Day Care Homes 


On January 1, 1951, the Child Welfare Board had 
a list of 16 licensed day care homes offering service 
to +4 children. During 1951 the agency received in- 
quiries from 76 homes expressing interest in provid- 
ing day care for children. Of these, 65 had given 
sufficient thought at the time of inquiry to reach a 
decision as to the number of children they felt they 
could accommodate. The aggregate numbered 229 
children, ranging in age from one month to 12 years. 
During this same period, requests were received from 
103 parents for day care placements of 152 children 
between the ages of one month and 12 years. 

Detailed examination of the age range figures re- 
vealed that day care service was offered to 13 chil- 
dren between the ages of one and six months; to 13 
between the ages of six and 12 months; to 25 be- 
tween the ages of one and two years; to 141 between 
the ages of two and six years; and to 37 of school age. 
These figures represent a total of 88 children either 
below the minimum or above the maximum age 
eligible for the nursery program. 

Tabulation of requests for placement according to 


age showed nine children were between the ages of | 


one and six months; 17 between the ages of six and 
12 months; 25 between the ages of one and two 
years; 68 between the ages of two and six years; and 
32 of school age. This represents a total of 83 chil- 
dren either below or above the age of eligibility for 
the nursery program. 

These figures, related only to the age factor, con- 
firmed our belief that resources other than group care 
are essential in a community day care program. 


Inquiries from Prospective Day Care Parents 


In answering inquiries, which usually came by 
telephone, our staff explained the reinterpretation of 
the law, and then outlined some of the safeguards 
needed in undertaking a child care project. The need 
of the agency to know the applicant and her need to 
know the agency was discussed, emphasis being 
placed upon the value of the applicant as well as to 
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the child. The need of a medical examination for the 
adults in the home was explained as a protection for 
themselves as well as for the child, in that it was a 
safeguard against liability for infection a child might 
incur while under their care. Three applicants with- 
drew when they learned through the medical exami- 
nation that an adult in the home had a contagious 
infection. All questions propounded by the inquirer 
were answered unreservedly and without urging 
further contact. 

The overwhelming majority gave two reasons for 
their interest: supplementing their income while car- 
ing for their own children adequately, and “liking 
children”. The next largest group wished to provide 
companionship for their own child. A third group 
wished to “‘help the unfortunate child”. 


Applications Approved 


Of the 76 inquiries, 57 developed into applications 
and of these 33 were approved for service to 77 chil- 
dren. Standards for approval of day care homes are 
the same as for boarding homes, with the exception of 
requiring sleeping arrangements. In day care homes 
emphasis is placed on adequate equipment for naps. 
The approved homes portray a ratio of service 
similar to that of the inquiry group, offering facilities 
for six infants from one to six months; for seven from 
six to 12 months; for 13 from one to two years; for 
40 from two to six years; and for 11 school-age 
children. 

Tabulation of the ages of day care parents showed 
the average age of the fathers to be 351% years and 
of the mothers, 35 years. The average income was 
$357 per month. The average school grade completed 
was the tenth. Sixteen of the fathers were employed 
in clerical capacities, with six of this group in sub- 
or executive positions; nine were skilled mechanics; 
four were long distance truck drivers; and one was a 
laborer. In two homes there was no father. In all but 
one of these homes the families had children of their 
own in the home; the average number was two. Re- 
lationships within the home did not lend themselves 
to tabulation. In all of the approved homes, the 
study revealed stable family life based on genuine 
partnership of husband-and wife. In all of the homes 
there was an expressed awareness of budgeting; in 
some the wife received an allowance for the home 
expenses, in others the wage earner turned his check 
over to the wife and received an allowance for per- 
sonal needs, while in others there was joint planning 
and a joint bank account. In most instances the 
mothers were members of a P.T.A. group or active 
in their church. 

Among the younger mothers food and naps were 
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often subjects discussed with some feeling. Another’s 
own Johnny’s food fancies were a worry. The Good 
Humor man always seemed to come at the wrong 
time. Johnny’s favorite television program came just 
when he should be napping. She hoped the children 
who came for day care might have different behavior 
patterns and perhaps she could be more firm with 
Johnny—reflecting that the children who would 
come would have had an unusually early rising hour. 

The agency placed emphasis on homemaking 
rather than housekeeping. In one home, beautifully 
furnished, there were hand-crocheted doilies on the 
arms and back of each chair. Each article in the room 
was set at a precise angle and there were pottery 
figurines on the dustless coffee table. The mother said 
her own children were trained not to touch articles 
which did not belong to them. She withdrew her 
application after she considered the point that other 
children might not be similarly trained by their 
parents. 


Aspects of Independent Functioning 


In the study of the day care homes, we gave con- 
sideration to the independent functioning of this 
service. The day care mother accepts the child di- 
rectly from the parent. Usually plans for his care are 
made between the own mother and the foster mother. 
The agency recognized that the responsibilities that 
foster parents would carry were in many phases 
beyond their competence and the reality of this 
situation was faced. Work with the foster parents 
was geared to this recognition and attempts were 
made to bring out their thinking on the major prob- 
lems they would encounter, and through shared 
thinking deepen their awareness of human relation- 
ships. Through this process we hoped to promote the 
use of the consultative service offered by the agency. 

Accurate figures could not be obtained on the num- 
ber of children cared for in the day care homes during 
the period of the study, but estimates indicate that it 
was almost double the number with whom the agen- 
cies had contact. This estimate does not include the 
numerous referrals made by day care applicants to 
friends whom they knew were providing day care on 
a wholly independent basis. 

The maternal personality so frequently evident in 
the boarding mothers was similarly present in the 
day care mother. She saw in the day care project a 
repetition of the feeling of being needed that she had 
experienced in raising her own children. The case- 
worker’s introduction of the inherent factor of two 
disciplines, the own mother’s and her own, did create 
some fear, but it also helped her to face the reality of 
the undertaking. The adjustment of the child to the 
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dual division of parental care day by day was ex- 
amined with her. The instinctive reluctance of the 
small child to accept change was brought out through 
examples of predictable behavior patterns. The need 
of helping a child through the experience of place- 
ment was discussed; and some simple suggestions 
made, such as the value in having the own mother be 
with her child for one or two preliminary visits. 

The need to establish a division of responsibility 
for the health program of the child was usually a new 
idea, but one which was readily accepted. The appli- 
cant saw the value of having access to the child’s 
own doctor and of having specific information on how 
to reach the parent in case of an emergency. Inter- 
estingly enough, we learned through later talks with 
the day care mothers that discussion of division of 
responsibility around the health program had fre- 
quently opened the door of understanding and stimu- 
lated movement toward the acceptance of each 
other’s rights and responsibilities in the other areas 
of sharing. 

In the interview following the discussion of health 
safeguards, the day care parents frequently brought 
up the question of liability. The only reassurance 
which could be given was that approval of the home 
indicated that all rules and regulations against fire 
and for safety were being observed; that up to the 
present time the state welfare department had no 
record of a liability suit being brought against foster 
parents, and that liability insurance was available 
at small cost. 

Discussion of relationships with the child’s parents 
frequently revealed that the foster parents felt well 
able to cope with this phase of the venture. When 
this feeling was manifested the matter was not 
strongly pursued, particularly when the feeling ap- 
peared to be rooted emotionally, when, for instance, a 
foster mother declared she would never hurt the own 
mother’s feelings! she felt too sorry for the mother 
having to give up the care of her child,—or when a 
foster mother wondered whether the agency was 
questioning her competence to care for the child 
in a manner pleasing to the own mother. In these 
situations the way was left wide open for consultative 
service, if, at a later date, the foster mother wished it. 
It was usually in the second or third month of place- 
ment that requests for help with this relationship 
came to the agency. Consultative service was then 
given to the day care parents and through them help 
was offered to the own parents. Rarely did own par- 
ents take advantage of this offer. The consultative 
service to the foster parents frequently did help to 
ease tension to the extent that the child’s placement 
was not disturbed and some compromise between the 
parents was worked out. 
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Withdrawal from the Service 


During the year 11 day care parents withdrew 
from the service. It was found that some had received 
no satisfactory response to advertisements or other 
methods of promotion. In several instances own par- 
ents answering the advertisement could not or were 
unwilling to pay the fee asked. In others the location 
of the day care home made it inaccessible for use. 
In two instances the day care family moved from the 
community. There were no withdrawals due to non- 
collection of the fees. 

Contact with own parents revealed, on the whole, a 
self-determining, resourceful people beset with prob- 
lems of economic, housing and marital difficulties or 
with conflicts in their sense of values. When they 
indicated a wish for help with plans or problems 
beyond that which could be given in one interview, 
an effort was made to refer them to an appropriate 
agency. Referrals were successful in about 50 per cent 
of the cases. In checking with the day nursery staff, 
we learned that their referrals showed success in 
about the same proportion but that our ratio of 
follow-up personal interviews to telephone requests 
was much lower. The usual telephoned request from 
parents was for a list of approved homes, and ques- 
tions asked of the applicant, other than those about 
the age of the child and the location desired, fre- 
quently resulted in withdrawal. There seemed to be a 
tendency to fear the child would not be returned. 
(The Child Welfare Board is known in the com- 
munity for its work with the dependent and neglected 
child.) 

Information on own parents is frequently incom- 
plete and fragmentary. 

Reason for placement given on 97 requests showed 
37 wishing extra income; 25 indicated that the work- 
ing mother was the main support; nine indicated ill- 
ness of the father; eight mentioned marital difficulty, 
the mother planning to obtain work as the way to 
meet the problem; five specified housing situations 
as the reason; four, accumulated debts, and three, 
husbands in military service. The remaining six were 
requests from other social agencies asking a day care 
facility for families under their care. 

Of 77 placement requests, 43 were from married 
couples; 30, from mothers separated or divorced; 
two, from mothers who felt the need to earn some- 
thing toward the support of a child by a former 
marriage; and two, from unmarried mothers. 

Tabulation of employment figures on 79 requests 
showed 34 families with both parents working; 19 
with the father working and the mother planning to 
go to work; 22, mothers only working; three, fathers 
in service and mothers wishing to go to work; and 
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one where the mother wished to devote time to 
house-hunting. 

The length of placement in 80 of the requests was 
for an indefinite length of time, 11 were for a tempo- 
rary period and 12, unknown. Forty of the children 
had been placed previously, for 20 it was a first 
placement, and in 37 instances this fact was not 
ascertained. 

Typical of the reasons given for need of placement 
by the married couples was the desire to accumulate 
sufficient money for a down payment on a home, or 
to meet monthly payments on a home already pur- 
chased. One mother said, ‘““We budget and budget, 
but some emergency always happens to upset the 
budget.” There were 10 requests from couples where 
the mother wished to continue in her profession. In 
one such instance the day care mother called shortly 
after the child, 18 months old, was placed with her. 
She asked what she could do about the child’s habit 
of dragging around an old pink blanket, one end of 
which she kept pressed to her upper lip. In another 
instance the day care mother called asking what to do 
about getting a three-year-old boy to play outside 
with the other children. In discussion she told of his 
relentlessly following her around and crying if he lost 
sight of her even for a minute. 


Conclusions 


This study is over too short a period of time, the 
number of own parents with whom an interview rela- 
tionship was established too few, and follow-up of 
day care homes too infrequent, to draw more than 
tentative conclusions, except that further exploration 
and study of this type of service is needed. Hopefully 
a day care committee will assume this responsibility 
as part of its charge for this particular community. 

The study does provide sufficient evidence to war- 
rant the belief that in our present economic and social 
culture, children are and will continue to be placed 
in day care. It points out that with the pressures now 
placed upon parents in the present social milieu, 
many need help in understanding the meaning of day 
care for the child and the many factors involved 
which can make this a constructive or destructive 
experience for him. It clearly indicates the need for 
further exploration of ways to interpret the kind of 
service available to parents who want day care place- 
ment for their child or who are considering it. This 
seems particularly true if an agency as closely linked 
with authority as the Child Welfare Board neces- 
sarily has to be continues to administer this program. 

The study calls loudly for an agency equipped to 
render supplemental financial aid as well as casework 
service for more than temporary periods of time. 
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Some of the following questions are raised by the 
study: Can children be adequately protected in day 
care placement without the controlling factor of the 
need for standards inherent in the requirement of 
a license? Should day care homes operate as inde- 
pendently as they now do? If they should not, what 
can be done to prevent it? Are interpretation to the 
public and availability of such independent service 
sufficient? If a licensing law is passed, can agencies 
like the Child Welfare Board ignore a responsibility 
for administering it? If not, what methods can be 
worked out which will make their service hold less 
fear for the placing parent? 

History records the exploits of the pioneers in 
their covered wagons, pushing across the prairies, 
mountains and deserts, to reach the frontiers of a 
richer life. Historical fiction depicts the character- 
istics of those pioneers. It tells of the strong, resource- 
ful people who conquered and attained success, of the 
women who worked and fought by their husbands’ 
side; and of the weak who fell by the wayside. Would 
a counseling service in those days have been able to 
avoid some of the tragedies? Is the movement of 
women into work outside of the home another 
pioneering chapter in our future history? Can social 
agencies help to chart ways and erect safeguards to 
prevent repeating the tragedies of the warped per- 
sonalities that result when children are deprived of 
loving maternal care? 


Proceedings of Montreal Institute Issued 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies has re- 
cently published proceedings of the Institute on 
Emotionally Disturbed, Mentally Retarded and 
Delinquent Children held in Montreal in May, 1952. 
The report contains three of the major addresses and 
summarizes two panel discussions, ““Casework and 
Group Work Treatment for Emotional Disturbances 
in Children” and ‘Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency”. The three addresses are by Dr. John J. O. 
Moore, Director of the McGill School of Social Work, 
“Emotionally Disturbed Children in Montreal’; 
Richard H. Hungerford, Director of Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Development of the New 
York City Board of Education, ““The Non-academic 
Pupil”; A. Alfred Cohen, Superintendent of the New 
York State Training School for Boys, ““Treatment— 
A Whole Staff Job”. The Institute was sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Montreal, the Mental Hygiene 
Committee and the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies. The 30-page pamphlet can be purchased 
for $1.00 from the Montreal Council of Social Agen- 
cies, 1040 Atwater Avenue, Montreal 6, P.Q. 
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THE STUDENT UNIT IN THE CHILD CARING INSTITUTION 


John S. Black 

Assistant Professor 

Fordham University School of Social Service 
New York City 


This article illustrates the growing conviction of the 
necessity of casework service as an integral part of the 
child care institution. The use of institutional facilities, 
with their unique opportunity for getting to know chil- 


dren through direct contact, can well be more widely 
considered for field work placements. 


SCHOOLS of social work have found from experi- 
ence that student units in various agency settings 
have a particular value for the field training of their 
students. Agencies, in turn, have seen training facili- 
ties shared by their own staff and the school as 
valuable to better practice. The Fordham Univer- 
sity School of Social Service has been interested for 
some time in the use of such a student group in a 
children’s institution. Through the cooperation of the 
Consultant on Institutions of the Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York such a unit was set 
up during the summer of 1951. The institution is one 
serving children for interim care, and children are 
referred for service by The Catholic Home Bureau of 
New York, the Department of Welfare of New York 
City and the Foster Home Division of the West- 
chester County Department of Family and Child 
Welfare. The institution selected is located in a 
suburban area outside of Manhattan. Because of the 
interim nature of its services, few children remain 
there longer than a year. The institution provides the 
part-time services of a psychiatrist and a psycholo- 
gist and has an excellent medical program. Three 
full-time caseworkers are a part of the social service 


staff. 


Learning Opportunities for Students 


Since all the intake studies on placement of chil- 
dren in the institution are initiated by the referral 
agencies, the student experience is in working di- 
rectly with the children in the institution and, paral- 
leling this, continuing work with parents on future 
planning for their children. This part of the learning 
experience is of the utmost importance, as children 
stay for only short periods of time in the institution. 
The children are prepared either for foster home care, 
for longer group care in another institutional setting, 
or for return to their own homes whenever this is 
feasible and in the interest of the child. A great 
majority of the children coming to the institution 
have suffered through neglect, both physical and 
emotional, and many of them require skilled help as 
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their experiences have sometimes resulted in serious 
behavior difficulties. 

Each student, in the beginning of his field work 
placement in the institution, was assigned several 
situations where children could benefit from service 
within the limited time span of the student’s place- 
ment, which was eight weeks with a four-day-a-week 
schedule. Situations were carefully chosen to give the 
student experiences with cultural patterns, children 
of differing ages, and a balance between children hav- 
ing serious behavior problems and those, fewer in 
number, whose placement had been necessitated by 
illness or temporary dislocation in the home, where 
family relationships had not been damaging to the 
child. At the outset the students were welcomed. 
They were given an orientation period which included 
becoming acquainted with all members of the resi- 
dence staff as well as the medical and psychiatric 
consultants. Thus they were helped to feel that they, 
too, were to be a part of this joint enterprise whose 
staff, though diverse in function and purpose, were 
essential to the welfare of the children they were 
serving. The fact that the administration of the insti- 
tution thought it important to give the students this 
experience told much about the quality of the service 
given the children. Also, the students in being made 
to feel comfortable could themselves be more at ease 
and unselfconscious with the children with whom 
they would be working. 

The student group attended the institution’s regu- 
lar staff meetings. Several of these sessions were con- 
ducted by the part-time psychiatrist, and later some 
of the students presented case situations to him 
which provided discussion enriching to the whole 
group. The student unit had weekly group meetings 
and decided themselves how these meetings could 
best be utilized. One student presented several of her 
interviews with a child, and through general discus- 
sion the group could learn more readily the applica- 
tion of theoretical concepts to similar problems they 
were meeting. 

As there are a large number of Puerto Rican chil- 
dren in the institution, a group meeting discussed 
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some of the cultural patterns of Puerto Ricans. One 
student prepared material about what placement in 
an institutional setting might mean to Puerto Rican 
parents, who may often see placement of their chil- 
dren as advantageous. The fact that only the Puerto 
Rican upper class families send their children to 
“colegios” opened up an interesting discussion of how 
knowledge of differing mores is important if children 
and parents are to use placement; in this instance, 
interim placement, to their mutual advantage. The 
distrust of as well as unfamiliarity with foster home 
placement by the Puerto Rican group was seen also 
in relation to the problem of ‘“‘where the child goes 
from here’. Differences in language, in foods, in cus- 
toms, were seen not as barriers to understanding, 
but as challenging problems in learning how both 
children and parents new to this country’s culture 


could be helped. 


Students Acquire Casework Skills 


The group assigned to the unit was composed of 
second year students who had selected child welfare 
as their major area of specialization. All but one had 
completed classwork in their major field, which in- 
cluded a course in institutional care for children. The 
students soon became aware, from their daily contact 
with children, of the deep significance of the impact 
of separation, and the meaning placement in a 
group setting had for different children. They not 
only observed but could feel what separation was 
meaning as the children acted out their response to 
placement. Some of the students, even those who had 
had other contacts with children in previous field 
work placements, were seeing the responses of chil- 
dren in this closer setting as something new in their 
experience. Children whose demand for affection was 
great and constant, as well as children who reacted 
to the students’ interest by concealed anger or with- 
drawal, brought home to the students more than any 
theoretical material the meaning of the separation 
and the various ways in which deprivation expresses 
itself in behavior. In the institutional setting the 
student sees the child more frequently than is pos- 
sible in the foster home and also at various and 
significant times during the day. The students saw 
the children at mealtime, when they awakened from 
their naps and during play sessions, where they could 
observe how different children handled materials and 
what choices they made in selecting them. Many of 
the children made free use of finger paints, and the 
members of the unit were given some interpretation 
by the psychiatrist as to the meaning of children’s 
drawing and painting. 

As the students began to know the children, the 
latter began to see what it meant to have a social 
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worker—each in his own way and out of his need. 
For some children the fact of having a student as 
their own social worker gave them a badge of im- 
portance that could have been damaging to other 
children who had less individual time with a student 
and had to be properly dealt with. One of the stu- 
dents, working with a seven-year-old child, was able 
to express some of her own feelings about the child 
after a number of visits with the youngster which had 
proved unproductive. Barbara, the child, had been 
born out of wedlock. She had lived for only a brief 
time with her mother, and later went to live with her 
maternal grandmother, a rigid, dominating person. 
The child had experienced considerable confusion 
about her own identity and was lost in a tangle of 
adult relationships, none of which had positive mean- 
ing for her as a person. The student describes her 
first meeting with Barbara: 


“IT found Barbara a rather thin child with pinched features. 
I wondered if she would like to take a walk and she responded by 
placing her hand in the worker’s. She led me to the swings and I 
asked her if she wanted me to push her. Barbara nodded her head, 
and I then inquired as to whether or not she could pump herself. 
Having proudly informed me that she could, she then proceeded 
to demonstrate her ability to do so. After a few minutes she tired 
of swinging and walked with me towards the exercise bars. One of 
the other children in the group came up and tried to show us how 
well she could perform, and Barbara told me that she could do 
that, also. I asked Barbara how old she was and she told me that 
she was seven; she seems to be a rather quiet child. I complimented 
her on her hair and she told me that she fixes it herself and 
gradually she talked more. As we were walking, two other children 
came to us and wondered if they could accompany us. Since 
Barbara seemed to be particularly fond of one of the children, 
I said that they could come with us. During the walk the worker 
spoke to all three of the children and we noticed that Barbara 
made a great many demands on the worker for attention. At one 
point she picked up some leaves and tried to put them in her ears. 
She took great delight in the attention that was given her by the 
other children and seemed to act in a silly manner when more 
attention was given her. We continued with our walk and finally 
the children wanted the worker to read them a story. Having 
completed this, we then walked back to the building and the 
children wanted to see our office. Barbara, herself, was not par- 
ticularly interested, but went along with the other children.” 


The student arranged to see Barbara the following 
day and her recording again points up this child’s 
needs as well as her reluctance to trust too greatly in 
this new relationship. The student writes: 


“Since we had promised Barbara on the previous day that we 
would take her for a walk to the store for ice cream, we went to 
the group to find her. She was reluctant to come without the 
friend who had been with us on the previous day, but finally 
conceded. During the walk to the store she lagged behind con- 
siderably. When we came to a small crossing Barbara called out to 
me, ‘Mommy, Mommy, help me across.’ Later, when she did need 
help in crossing the avenue where traffic was considerably heavy, 
she said that she was ‘a big girl and not a baby’.” 


(Continued on page 12) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
What the President-Elect Wants for Children 


Editor’s Note: The following statement was given 
to Parents’ Institute by General Eisenhower and ap- 
peared tn the October, 1952, issue of Parents’ Magazine. 
We acknowledge with appreciation the permission to 
present this message with its important and heartening 
accent on our need for and the provision of essential 
services to youth and for research. 


Every father and mother in America knows that 
one of our gravest concerns must always be the wel- 
fare of this nation’s children. I should add that every 
grandfather knows it, too, because in these momen- 
tous times almost every important decision of mine 
is made with the future of my own grandchildren in 
mind. 

We intend that the children of America shall have 
the full advantage of the great benefits our country 
has to offer; that they shall profit by our progress in 
education and health care; and—most important of 
all—that they shall grow up as free and self-reliant 
men and women. I am deeply concerned with the wel- 
fare of a free people and the education and care of our 
children who one day must assume the responsibili- 
ties of preserving that freedom. 

We are a resourceful country. We must keep 
America the kind of country that will encourage and 
develop the capacity of parents to provide the care, 
the education, the religious background and the 
affection that every mother knows is essential if our 
children are to make the most of their lives. But 
there is more to do. Far too many families and far too 
many children have suffered deprivations as a result 
of inflation, high taxes and blundering in our na- 
tional affairs. Today we must re-examine our eco- 
nomic and social policies. We must remove hin- 
drances to the exercise of parental responsibility; we 
must strengthen the effectiveness of community 
action where it is necessary to supplement home 
influences in the rearing of our children. 

The federal government has both a negative and a 
positive responsibility in such matters. It must leave 
as much as possible of the material resources of the 
country in the hands of the people or in the hands of 
the states and local governments. But it must pro- 
mote and encourage tested and successful methods of 
research and education and health care—both public 
and voluntary—for the benefit of children. Much of 
our public effort in this direction has been scattered 
and piecemeal and too far removed from an under- 
standing of the family, the neighborhood and the 
individual citizen. We must strengthen and coordi- 
nate these efforts. 
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We must encourage the alleviation of the critical 
shortage of schools; we must provide better trained 
and better paid teachers; we must endeavor con- 
stantly to raise the standard of health among school 
children; we must aim for the provision of essential 
services to all of our youth. 

Let me make this clear. I would not be in this 
campaign were it not for my determination to do 
anything and everything in my power to safeguard 
and improve the opportunity for our children in the 
America of tomorrow. They must have the security 
of a strong and responsible citizenry. They must have 
—both at home and abroad—the blessings of self- 
reliance and freedom. I believe that any administra- 
tion must seek the ablest men and—especially— 
women of the United States to evaluate and advise 
on the problems of education and welfare of our 
youth. 

e 


Sandburg Series Cancelled by Illness 


We announce with regret that the series of radio 
broadcasts to have been sponsored by the League, 
featuring Carl Sandburg and scheduled to begin 
January 10, has had to be cancelled because of Mr. 
Sandburg’s illness. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany network has offered to carry the series using 
other name stars, and participating agencies which 
provided financial underwriting have been asked 
whether they want to co-sponsor the programs at a 
later date without Mr. Sandburg. 


New Manual for Houseparents Issued 


An excellent “Manual for Houseparents’’, devel- 
oped by the Minnesota Children’s Center in St. Paul, 
has recently been issued by the Division of Social 
Welfare, Minnesota State Department of Social Se- 
curity. The 58-page manual presents material that is 
an integration of the ideas and experiences of the 
houseparents and other staff members working at the 
Center. The manual was compiled by Jack Simos, a 
former child care supervisor at the Center; there are 
numerous drawings by Mrs. Elmer Morgan, Jr., wife 
of one of the Center houseparents. Copies of the 
manual, which costs $1.00, may be obtained from the 
Division of Social Welfare, State Office Annex, 117 
University Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


New League Provisional 
The D. A. Blodgett Home for Children 


215 Paris Avenue, S. E. 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
Mrs. Mary J. Clark, Executive Secretary 
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CONFERENCES—1953-54 


Eastern Regional Conference 
February 4, 5, 6 
Headquarters: Berkeley Carteret Hotel 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Chairman: Miss Frieda M. Kuhlmann, Case Consultant 
The Spence-Chapin Adoption Service 
New York City 
Central Regional Conference 
March 16, 17, 18 
Headquarters: Hotel Deschler-Wallick 
Columbus, Ohio 
Chairman: Robert B. Canary, Chief 
Division of Social Administration 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Columbus, Ohio 
Southern Regional Conference 
April 16, 17, 18 
Headquarters: Hermitage Hotel 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Chairman: Miss Edna Hughes, Director 
Child Welfare Division 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Seuth Pacific Regional Conference 
April 26, 27, 28 
Headjuarters: Dwinelle Hall, Univ. of Cal. 
Berkeley, California 
Chairman: Clayton E. Nordstrom, Executive Director 
Children’s Foster Care Services 
Oakland, California 
North Pacific Regional Conference 
April 30, May 1, 2 
Headquarters: Olympic Hotel 
Seattle, Washington 
Chairman: Mrs. John L. Milligan, Board Member 
Seattle Children’s Home 
Seattle, Washington 
New England Regional Conference 
May 18, 19 
Headquarters: New Ocean House 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Chairman: Lawrence C. Cole, Administrator 
Child Welfare Services 
State Department of Social Welfare 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Southwest Regional Conference 
June 10, 11, 12 
Headquarters: Cosmopolitan Hotel 
Denver, Colorado 
Chairman: Rothe Hilger, Executive Director 
Colorado Children’s Aid Society 
Denver, Colorado 
Midwest Regional Conference 
Early in 1954 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: Dr. Roman L. Haremski, Superintendent 
Child Welfare Division 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Springfield, Illinois 
National Conference of Social Work 
May 31-June 5 
Cleveland, Ohio 
League Headquarters: Hollenden Hotel 
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League Program Committee Chairman: 
Miss Katharine J. Dunn, Case Consultant 
Children’s Division 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
Dayton, Ohio 
Subcommittee Chairmen: 
West Coast: Miss Alice White 
San Diego, California 
Midwest: Leon H. Richman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
East Coast: John E. Dula* 
White Plains, New York 


MARY E. BORETZ AWARD FOR 1953 


THe deadline for submission of manuscripts for the 
third annual Mary E. Boretz Award is February 1, 
1953. Those planning to submit entries are urged by 
the Award Committee to send them in immediately. 

Two grants of $250 and $150 respectively are to be 
awarded annually for manuscripts which make the 
most significant contribution to the field of child 
welfare. Students, board members, and professional 
workers are invited to participate. Manuscripts may 
be from 4000 to 6000 words and should be presented 
in five copies. 

Manuscripts and inquiries should be addressed to 
the Information and Publications Department, Child 
Welfare League of America, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

»% 


Statistics on Children Receiving Aid Released 


Almost 2,000,000 dependent and neglected chil- 
dren are receiving some form of aid, with more than 
70 per cent remaining in their own homes, while the 
remainder live either in institutions or with private 
families in foster homes, according to figures com- 
piled for the League by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
representing the latest statistics available. 

While the number of children residing in either 
public or voluntary institutions has remained static 
during the past decade, the number placed in private 
family foster homes has increased almost 40 per cent. 

An estimated total of 175,000 children are now 
residing in private family foster homes, 110,000 of 
them placed by public agencies and the remainder by 
voluntary agencies. An additional 104,000 children 
are residing in institutions, with voluntary agencies 
accounting for 90,000 children and the public agen- 
cies responsible for 14,000. 

Latest figures show that 1,660,933 children are 
receiving Aid to Dependent Children grants from the 
Kederal government, an increase of 85 per cent over 
a decade ago. 
~* Mr. Dula replaces James Dumpson, who is leaving the coun- 


try this month to take on an assignment for the United Nations 
as Child Welfare Advisor to the Go. ernment of Pakistan. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

In the supervisory conference, when the child’s obvi- 
ous emotional needs were discussed, the student was 
gradually able to express her own feelings about 
Barbara. She said that she didn’t know why she was 
achieving so little in her attempts to establish a rela- 
tionship with this little girl—she had been able to 
form a good relationship with the child’s mother, who 
had remained in the background up until now. After 
further discussion the student was finally able to say 
that she had always found it hard to like children like 
Barbara. She particularly mentioned that Barbara 
had been unable to share candy her mother had sent 
her with others in the group. The student said that 
Barbara had seemed “‘to gloat” before the other chil- 
dren as she ate the candy. In the supervisory confer- 
ence, the student was able to talk quite freely about 
the experience she was having in the institutional 
setting. She said that she had had very little actual 
experience with children before this placement, and 
in the beginning she felt awkward and self-conscious, 
especially when some of the younger children would 
ask her personal questions. The supervisor assured 
the student that she had a right to her feelings and 
gave credit to her honesty and sincerity in sharing 
these feelings, as they were doubtlessly standing in 
the way of her relating very freely to Barbara. 

The student’s best relationship was with Barbara’s 
mother. In working more closely with the mother, the 
student was able, before the field work placement was 
over, to see some small part of the complexity of 
relationships which had been damaging to this child. 
Through seeing causes for behavior and through day- 
by-day contact with children in the institution, the 
student became more comfortable with children as 
increasing awareness of her own reactions permitted 
her to let go of her earlier feelings which she had only 
partly recognized. In subsequent supervisory confer- 
ences the student became more free in her efforts to 
understand the meaning of Barbara’s behavior, and 
related this to other ways of behavior of the various 
children she was working with in the institution. In 
gradually moving ahead she was able to accept much 
more calmly the provocative ways this child used in 
trying to relate to adults, and therefore gave her 
more real reassurance. 

For other children, the student was the link be- 
tween them and their parents, or was the person who 
was going to help in carrying through a foster home 
plan. In these many roles the student needed super- 
visory help to use himself as would best benefit the 
child, but the closeness of contact gave excellent 
opportunities for learning the meaning the adult can 
have for children in a group setting. 

The institutional setting, too, gave the students an 
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opportunity to observe parent-child relationships at 
close hand. This institution’s rules and regulations 
for parents’ visiting are flexible and geared to the 
need of the child at the time. Weekend visits, when 
these are certain to be helpful and not harmful to the 
child, are encouraged. There are regular visiting 
Sundays and the students felt that they were able to 
learn a great deal during these general visiting days. 
It was on these occasions that parents, often seen as 
“inadequate” and “failing”, were able to discuss 
some of their true feelings about placement; and, 
conversely, the meaning the parents had for these 
children was not something read or seen through 
another’s observation, but had the living quality of 
the actual. 

Most of the students had the opportunity to help 
a child for return to his own home. This gave them 
an opportunity to learn a very important part of the 
process of placement, and to understand the meaning 
preparation for leaving the institution has for child 
and parent alike. In several instances time permitted 
supervision in the child’s own home after discharge, 
and some of the problems encountered in the child’s 
return to his home shed light on the importance of 
this final link in placement. In this way the students 
were able to see the placement process as a whole, and 
to gauge in this perspective what placement had 
really meant to the parent, the child and the insti- 
tution. 


What Student Can Observe in Actual Practice 


The second year student in the child caring insti- 
tution can carry over a deeper understanding of the 
generic content of casework while he is learning 
specific content in his growing knowledge of the 
meaning of separation and the dynamics of group 
living for children as he sees these expressed in the 
daily world of the children in the institutional setting. 
Relationships between the student and children, be- 
tween children and parents, houseparents and other 
institutional personnel, are seen as having a generic 
base. The student learns, too, that his work in behalf 
of the individual children he is serving is not accom- 
plished in an artificial isolation, but that his relation- 
ships with other staff members in the institution, and 
his ability to learn from them, will have direct bear- 
ing on how successful he will be in giving professional 
help to the child and his parent. He will learn how 
meaningful other adults in the institution are to the 
children and how they are sought out. He will also 
learn that by cooperating constructively with all the 
people who live on a daily basis with children begin- 
nings of new wisdom are to be acquired as well as 
new beginnings of casework skill. 
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Through his regular contacts with a variety of 
children in an institutional setting, the student can 
observe the effects of group living on children of quite 
different personality traits. Through his observation 
as well as through his closer relationship with those 
children with whom he is working directly, the stu- 
dent can gain a greater sensitivity to behavior. He 
will, as he develops surer diagnostic skill, be better 
able to see which children can best profit from group 
living and which can gain more from the closer 
relationships implied in foster home care. Through 
understanding children in different age groups, 
through the insight he can gain from this experience, 
he can, if he has any sensitivity at all, get closer to 
the inner life of children which our institutions have 
often blocked off from free expression. The student in 
the institutional setting will have many opportunities 
to use sensitivity and imagination, for the group 
setting itself and its inherent therapeutic values will 
call for insight comparable to that of the artist. As 
Susanne Schulze of the University of Chicago says: 


“While child welfare workers are slowly and painfully giving up 
the illusion that being a child welfare worker more or less means 
putting the parents in the shadow, taking over the role of the 
parent, it is still true that working with children living away from 
their own parents entails a marked degree of ability to understand 
and meet the needs of these children on their own level. Moreover, 
in order to have the proper perspective on disturbed situations, the 
worker has to know a great deal about the growth and develop- 
ment of children. Imagination and creativity are musts for those 
who work as consistently and directly with children as does the 
child welfare worker.’’* 


Summary 


The student unit in an institutional setting for 
children was an experiment in which the Fordham 
University School of Social Service was interested as 
it might relate to integration of academic and field 
work instruction as part of training for students who 
will be practicing soon in both children’s and family 
agencies. It is too early to gauge the results of the 
experiment, but from the experience gained, even for 
a short period, it would seem to have real potentiali- 
ties for further experimentation. The institution used 
for the training center, through its director and staff, 
gave fully of their interest and cooperation, and the 
institutional staff and those giving supplementary 
services spoke of the unit as contributing to their own 
training program. For the students there is no doubt 
that the experience did offer possibilities for growth. 
For the supervisor of the unit, one feature stood out 
in particular—the whole problem of social work 
education and how much we still need to know and 





* “Professional Training and Staff Development”, Cu1ttp WeL- 
FARE, November, 1948. 
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work on in relating theories we teach in the class- 
room to the practice which alone can verify their 
validity and deepened use. Many of our institutions 
serving children are still lagging far behind other 
services developed through research and practice. 
Perhaps more use of institutional facilities for field 
work training might be one way of increasing the 
contribution they can make to child welfare, and at 
the same time may contribute to the further growth 
of our trained personnel in future years. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


California Citizens Committee on Adoption 
THE Citizens Committee on Adoption of Children 


in California has just issued a report, presented 
below, which reflects the thinking of members of both 
the state and local committees as to what they 
believe to be essential in adoption practices and 
related child welfare services for California’s chil- 
dren. This project was reported on in an earlier issue 
of Cuitp WeLrFrare (October, 1951). Judge Ben 
Koenig is Chairman of the Committee, succeeding 
Wesley G. LaFever; and Gladys H. Cook is Director, 
succeeding Manuel Siegel. The Committee was or- 
ganized in April, 1950, and was underwritten by 
joint grants from the Rosenberg Foundation and the 
Columbia Foundation. Its stated objectives are: 


“To provide the opportunity for citizens deeply concerned with 
the problems involved in the adoption of children to come together 
with people professionally interested in such problems to explore 
the different points of view in respect to the needs in the field of 
adoption and services related to adoption in California. 

“To provide a means of formulating, and to formulate, prin- 
ciples upon which may be established a sound adoption program 
that will safeguard the best interests of children, their natural 
parents and adoptive parents.” 


The statewide Citizens Committee is composed of 
54 members who represent various geographical areas 
of the state. The 12 county committees, which have 
worked closely with the state committee, have a 
membership of 593. Among those represented are 
doctors, lawyers, nurses, hospital administrators, 
religious leaders, teachers, school administrators, 
businessmen, housewives, labor representatives, news- 
papermen, state, county and city officials, psycholo- 
gists, research analysts, policemen, social workers, 
and representatives of the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the League of Women Voters, and the 
Taxpayer’s Association. 

The conclusions expressed and the recommenda- 
tions made represent the considered opinions not 
only of the members of the state committee, but of 
the affliated county committees. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations on Adoption 
of Children in California 

While the following recommendations relate pri- 
marily to adoption, the citizens of every community 
should be alert to the needs of all children, and 
should exert constant pressure to the end that no 
child suffers from the lack of adequate service. 

This report will not deal extensively with needed 
legislation since it was the consensus of the entire 
group that the California adoption law is, in general, 
an adequate law. The Committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations relate primarily to the need for 
additional services so that the law can work better. 
To the extent that legislation is suggested, the pur- 
pose is to strengthen such services, not to modify the 
basic principles of the existing law. 


The Child Who is Being Considered for Adoption 


1. No child should be deprived of his right to his own family 
either because of the economic need of his parents or because 
the community lacks resources for temporary assistance to 
help his parents maintain a home for him. 


tr 


Every adoptable child has a right to an adoptive family 
which fulfills his specific needs as determined by skilled case- 
work service. This service can be provided only by well- 
trained social workers. Every child should be afforded all 
casework and other professional skills which are necessary to 
make his adoption successful. 


Ww 


. Child care agencies should determine as early as possible 
whether adoption is indicated, and, if so, should carry out 
such plans promptly. This is necessary because every child 
needs his permanent family as early in his life as is reasonably 
safe. Delay in providing a permanent plan, in the child’s own 
home or in an adoptive home, may cause such emotional 
damage as to make a successful adoption impossible. More- 
over, the older the child, the more difficult it is to place him. 

4. Many children, because of minority status, physical handi- 
caps, emotional problems, age and other factors, are difficult 
to place. A concerted effort should be made on the part of all 
agencies to find homes for these children. Education of the 
public about the needs of these children should help to find 
homes for them. The present practice of exchanging informa- 
tion between agencies about adoptable children should be 
expanded. 


The Natural Parents Who Are Considering Adop- 
tion For Their Children 


1. It should not be necessary for parents to place children away 
from their own homes because of economic need. Parents, 
whether married or not, should have the benefit of social 
services to help them decide for themselves the most satis- 
factory solution of their family problems. 
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. Any casework agency offering services to the pregnant 
mother should assume the responsibility to help her meet her 
total needs through available community resources. These 
needs may include part or all of the following: medical care, 
hospitalization, shelter care and casework service. For her 
child she may need foster home care or adoption service. 

3. Funds for medical care and other necessary expenses should 

be made available to assist the pregnant mother who needs 

financial help. No mother should have to give her baby for 
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adoption in payment of obligations incurred for any service, 
The physician and the social agency together should serve the 
mother in a way which uses the specific skills of each. 

4. Services for the unmarried mother should be given wide 
publicity so that every such mother who needs the services 
will know where to obtain them. 

5. There has been substantial improvement in the attitude of 
the public toward the illegitimate child. Similar improve. 
ment in the attitude of the public toward the unmarried 
mother, based on continued education, will do much to 
protect the child from hasty and ill-advised placement for 
adoption made through unauthorized sources. 


The Family that Hopes to Adopt a Child 


Prior to 1940, adoption agencies in California were 
able to carry the total adoption program. Since that 
time, with the increased population and the growing 
interest in adoption, this has not been possible. In 
1947, legislation was passed permitting the develop. 
ment of county adoption services. With the increase 
of both public and private services, it is anticipated 
agencies will again be able to assume the responsi- 
bility for this program. 


1. There are far more couples seeking to adopt than there are 
adoptable children. Many such couples, therefore, will not be 
able to adopt a child. 

Lack of sufficient agency adoption services is one of the 

causes of the extensive use of intermediaries to obtain a child 

in California. 

3. Adoptive parents should be informed about and should 
protect themselves from the dangers which may result from 
the placement of a baby arranged through an intermediary. 
These dangers have included legal obstacles which prevent 
completion of the adoption, physical or mental difficulties of 
the child, subsequent interference by the natural parents and 
even subsequent loss of the child. 

4. Adoptive parents should be told why it is to their advantage 
for the agency to take time to place a child with them for 
adoption. 


to 


5. Skilled casework services should be used by prospective 
adopting parents to assist them in understanding what 
adoption involves and to determine whether they really 
should adopt a child. Experience has shown that not every 
couple hoping to adopt a child would make good adoptive 
parents. In view of the number of qualified applicants who 
will not obtain a child for adoption, prospective adoptive 
parents should be advised of the alternatives available, such 
as fertility clinics, participation in foster care programs, and 
the like. 


Related Recommendations 


The problem of adoption is only part of the over- 
all problem of child welfare. An adoption program 


can be greatly strengthened by sound general child 
welfare services. 


1. Sound family and child welfare services, including adoption 
services, in the public and private agencies should be ex- 
panded as rapidly as is consistent with accepted standards. 
Services that help to keep children in their own homes should 
be emphasized. 
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2. The roles of the probation department and the public welfare 
department in the field of child welfare should be clearly 
defined. The dependent child should be referred to the wel- 
fare department; only the delinquent child should be re- 
ferred by the court to the probation department. 

Wide interpretation of good child welfare practice in child 
welfare services should be a continuing process. 


Ww 


4. There should be continued recruitment of and training for 
better qualified social caseworkers in the child welfare field. 
Provision for in-service training, seminars and educational 
leaves should be made to enable workers in both private and 
public agencies to improve the standards of service. 


mn 


. Unmarried mothers should continue to be eligible, as they 
now are, for aid to needy children. The Aid to Needy Chil- 
dren laws should not be so written, nor the program so 
administered, as to force a decision on the unmarried mother 
to place her child for adoption. Lack of such aid may cause 
her to place her child through an unlicensed intermediary who 
will provide her with funds. 

6. Research is recommended to determine the underlying prob- 

lems of unmarried motherhood. Studies should also be made 

of the reasons for the startling number of married parents 
releasing their children for adoption. 


. There is need for a study of the laws relating to guardianship 
and to abandonment of children. 


co 


. Citizen interest and participation in planning of adoption and 
related child welfare programs are vital. Ways and means of 
perpetuating the interest that has been engendered by the 
Citizens Committee on Adoption of Children in California 
and the twelve county committees affliated with it should be 
found. 


9, Consideration should be given to amending the present law 
to provide an increase in the fee paid by parents adopting a 
child through a public agency. 


Social Work Vocational Bureau Extends Service 


To meet a long-standing need, the Social Work 
Vocational Bureau will begin publication in Febru- 
ary, 1953, of a monthly bulletin, ods in Social Work. 
Distribution of the bulletin, which will list current 
social work openings at all professional levels in 
agencies throughout the country, will be limited to 
individual members of the Bureau. 

Vacancy listings will be accepted from social work 
agencies outside the New York City area regardless 
of Bureau membership, but the charge for listings 
will be lower for members than for non-members. 
A report of the numbers, types and salary ranges of 
positions currently open in the New York area will 
appear in each issue of the bulletin, supplied by the 
New York State Employment Service, 1 East 19th 
Street, New York 3. 

Further information regarding the Bureau’s new 
service may be obtained from Margaret B. Hodges, 
Executive Secretary, Social Work Vocational Bu- 
reau, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Supervision in Adoptive Placement 


Editor’s Note: We are glad to publish this com- 
ment on a recent article, and should like to take this 
opportunity to remind our readers of our avowed pur- 
pose: ““Cuitp WELFARE 7s @ Forum for discussion in 
print of child welfare problems and the programs and 
skills needed to solve them.” We welcome critical com- 
ment on the nature and content of all material pub- 
lished, and would find it helpful to hear from agencies 
what they are doing of interest to the field and what sort 
of problems they would like to see discussed in this 
magazine. 

“To the Editor: 


“I want to express my appreciation for the article 
appearing in the November 1952 issue of CuILp 
WetrareE—‘The Process of Supervision in Adoptive 
Placement.’ I found the article interesting and 
stimulating. 

“As I have considered the purpose of supervision 
in the adoptive process, I have often thought of it as 
an extension of our study and evaluation of the adop- 
tive applicant. While every effort is made during the 
home study process to know thoroughly the adoptive 
family and to eliminate every apparent hazard, I 
agree ‘that even with our best efforts to satisfy our- 
selves in advance of placement as to the capacity of 
the adopting couple for parenthood, we cannot al- 
ways foresee people as functioning parents’. Nor can 
we always foretell just what resources the family has 
to offer children we are responsible for placing. Often 
these capacities and resources are more discernible at 
the point a child is referred to a family for placement. 
Intellectual expressions then lose their meaning in 
face of a ‘real child’. The reality of the situation 
brings out the family’s true feelings, requiring a re- 
evaluation of the applicants in terms of their useful- 
ness to any child. The result may possibly mean a 
denial of the application—or the information thus 
brought out may assist the agency better to deter- 
mine to just what child the family can be most 
helpful. 

“It is possible to advance through the home study 
and the presentation of the child into the actual 
placement, and then through supervision find we 
still may not know the family as well as we thought 
we did. Their capacities for parenthood and the 
resources they have to offer children become even 
more real as actual parenthood is all but upon them. 
Again, further evaluation may exclude them from 
future consideration or it may help us to determine 
more clearly for what child they may be most useful. 

“T hope I have not inferred that the presentation 
or actual placement of a child should be considered 
as a testing process. That kind of approach is far 
behind us. We must make every effort to improve our 
skills and techniques in the initial phases of the home 
study so as to eliminate, as completely as possible, 
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any of the unforeseen hazards. Certainly, too, the 
process of supervision involves more than a continua- 
tion of the home study, for if we are to offer more 
through agency-planned placement than is found in 
the independent placement, we must necessarily ap- 
proach supervision as has been outlined in_ the 
article. Even though the adoption process is prima- 
rily focused on the child and we are concerned with 
the protection of children in adoptive homes, through 
supervision we also have much to offer adoptive 
families in the way of protection—the family finding 
security in the knowledge that the agency 1s sharing 
with them the problems and risks involved in adop- 
tive placement”’. 
Hans W. Hoex 
Supervisor, Child Service Division 
Hennepin County Welfare Board, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


& 
BOOK NOTES 


Soctat WELFARE INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS, by Dr. Dorothy 
Zietz, Assistant Professor, Department of Social Work, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, 1952. 92 pp. $1.00. 


Editor’s Note: This pamphlet deals with the joint concern of 
teachers and social workers with child welfare problems. We are glad 
to present a review from a representative of each of the professions. 

Because of the common and deeply felt need for 
better understanding between the disciplines of edu- 
cation and social work, it is good to find a new publi- 
cation which addresses itself to that need. Dr. Zietz 
has written a compact and informative pamphlet. Its 
aim is not to make teachers into therapists, but to 
alert them to the welfare services provided by Amer- 
ican communities for children. The book is excellent, 
not only for teachers, but for anyone who wants to 
know what social work is, how it is currently prac- 
ticed, and what philosophical concepts molded its 
development. 

The book falls roughly into three main sections. 
The first gives a broad orientation to the general field 
of social welfare, with particular emphasis upon child 
welfare programs. A short chapter on the fields of 
social work brings the reader up to date on the ad- 
ministration and setting of welfare services. 

The middle portion of the book deals more point- 
edly with material of special interest to the teacher. 
A chapter on parent-child relationships discusses be- 
havior as an expression of basic needs, and the 
family’s role in determining the child’s feelings about 
himself and others. 

In discussing “The School as a Detection Center’’, 
Dr. Zietz makes it clear that the school is a public, 
tax-supported institution, obligated to serve all chil- 
dren in the same manner; its traditional function is to 
educate, rather than to cure maladjustments. Yet the 
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school obviously receives many parental problems, 
and faces high, often unrealistic, expectations from 
parents and the community in terms of modifying 
children’s personalities. The teacher can fulfill both 
her own role as the educator of a normal group, and 
her additional obligation to secure help for the 
troubled and deviant child by learning to spot symp- 
toms of difficulty and making subsequent referrals to 
suitable resources. 

The strained relationships which often exist be- 
tween the professions of social work and education 
are discussed in a separate chapter devoted to 
similarities and disparities of the two disciplines. Dr, 
Zietz ascribes this “‘unnecessary breach”’ largely to 
the differences in the “inherent premise upon which 
each one operates and upon the traditionalism each 
supports”. The teacher provides a group learning 
experience according to prescribed norms, working 
largely with children who are conventionally and 
adequately cared for. She operates in an atmosphere 
of “frank and open appraisal”, her school room and 
her teaching techniques subject to public scrutiny 
and evaluation at all times. 

In contrast, the social worker’s occupation is with 
persons known to have problems and to be respond- 
ing problematically to environment and life situa- 
tions. She helps them in an individualistic capacity, 
performing “‘almost within a professional vacuum”, 
Her whole code of confidentiality and ‘‘privileged 
communication” may create suspicion and lack of 
trust in the teacher who functions so differently. Dr. 
Zietz suggests that social workers must become more 
free in giving pertinent information to teachers, and 
that teachers must learn to handle confidential mat- 
ters with increased discipline and respect. Many of 
the interprofessional barriers will disappear when the 
“professional secret means the same thing to both the 
teacher and the social worker”. 

The last section of the book covers a description of 
major child welfare services. Each of these services is 
well defined and clearly pictured. To give one in- 
stance, the reader is told exactly what foster care is, 
what kinds of family disorganization may make it 
necessary, and what the social agency hopes to 
achieve in employing it. Helpful suggestions are 
made regarding the teacher’s understanding of and 
approach to such foster children as she may meet. 
She may expect them to be sensitive and disturbed, 
greatly in need of help in making an adjustment to 
their school life, hostile toward those connected with 
their separation from their families, and clinging to 
their parents, however inadequate. Dr. Zietz reas- 
sures the teacher as to the normalcy of these feelings, 
and encourages her to permit such ventilation as each 


child needs. 
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The most outstanding success of Dr. Zietz’s book 
lies in its usefulness as a concise but thorough hand- 
book to social work. It would be a valuable text for 
seminars or actual classes with teachers; or to use 
with board members, students, and others seriously 
interested in acquiring an understanding of the prac- 
tice of social welfare. It does not, however, have the 
easy appeal or the emphasis upon “techniques” 
which would make it popular with every casual 
reader. It is not a booklet to “hand out” in answer 
to all the questions a teacher may raise about prac- 
tical use of welfare services: what kind of problems 
require special help, when to call in a social agency, 
or how to accomplish a successful referral. This is not 
by way of adverse criticism, but an explanation to 
those who may read into the title an approach not 
employed by Dr. Zietz. 

IRENE H. WILLIAMS 
Caseworker, Child and Family Service, Honolulu, Hawati 


In this well-organized, clearly written, interesting 
little book, the reader will find a description of the 
early development of services for children under 
public and private auspices together with compact 
summarizing statements of goals and practices that 
grew out of the changing concepts of the needs of the 
children and the kinds of services which can best 
meet their needs. 

For such a small book, it is quite comprehensive in 
enumerating the various functions and services of- 
fered by social welfare agencies, and it should prove 
helpful for teachers who are frequently confronted 
with problems that need more attention than they 
are able to provide. 

It is unfortunate, however, that, in this book, de- 
signed primarily for teachers, Chapter VII entitled 
“The Teacher and the Social Worker” presents such 
grossly inaccurate concepts of the modern teacher’s 
professional training, understanding of child be- 
havior, and professional experience. Teachers do not 
spend their days in the sheltered, idealistic world 
where the teacher . For the most part 
works with children who are conventionally clothed, 
fed, and housed according to standards a given com- 
munity maintains and deems adequate” and where 
most of the children are “. . . loved by their parents 
and are secure in their’roles as members of a family 
ae. 

The teachers in the public schools today have be- 
come increasingly aware of the “mental hygiene 
point of view” and the “guidance point of view”. 
Many teachers, through parent interviews and home 
Visits, have a vast store of information and under- 
standing of the problems the social workers are also 
concerned about. 
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Teachers for many, many years have been the per- 
sons to whom parents and children have poured out 
their confidences. Those confidences have been re- 
spected, kept ethically, and used constructively. 

Therefore, this chapter stands out as one that 
presents inaccurate stereotypes of teachers and social 
workers and makes differentiations that are not 
necessarily accurate. 

As a whole, however, this book should fill a real 
need for background information and referral source 
material that should facilitate more cooperative, 
constructive effort between both groups. 


Viroinia M. AXLINE 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


9 
Betrer Boarp Meetincs, by Mary Swain Routzahn, National 

Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services. New York, 

1952. 112 pp. $2.00. 

From a legal point of view a board directs, and 
carries responsibility for, all actions of the agency. 
But whether in actual fact board members have that 
sense of responsibility or even have any idea of what 
is going on in their agency depends on their attend- 
ance at board meetings and the quality of those 
meetings. It is to this subject—how to improve the 
quality and drawing power of board meetings that 
the author of this work addresses herself. 

The book is accurately described as ‘‘a manual 
based on a survey of practices in 45 social and health 
agencies’. In other words, it is a record not of what 
ought to be done so much as of what actually is done, 
and, therefore, of what can be done, to make board 
meetings more interesting, better attended, more 
productive and more educational. 

Executives, presidents and program chairmén of 
agencies are certain to find at least a few new ideas 
and worthwhile suggestions for use in their own 
organizations. The ideas, of course, will need to be 
selected, and perhaps adapted to suit the character, 
tradition and make-up of a particular board. For 
example, the chatty and informal character of the 
minutes of a board meeting described on pp. 96-101 
would be considered rather on the frivolous side by 
some board members I know. On the other hand, no 
agency can afford to ignore such helpful devices for 
improving attendance as considering the most con- 
venient time and place for meetings and the appear- 
ance of the letter of invitation, reporting absentees, 
involving members in committee responsibility, ar- 
ranging stimulating programs. 

The executive, as the staff person who carries 
major (sometimes sole) responsibility for board ac- 
tivity, has a special role at the meetings. But on the. 
question of what this role is, there are varied and 
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sometimes conflicting opinions among Mrs. Rout- tool in arriving at sound decisions (“group dynam- 


ics’). The ideas in this chapter are so basic that 
people interested in applying them will do well to do 
some supplementary reading in the bibliography 
appended to the book. 

Clarence King is quoted by the author as follows 
(p. 64): “The immediate purpose of a board meeting 
is to settle immediate issues. The ultimate purpose is 
that board members may grow in wisdom and vision 
so that they can decide more important issues in the 


zahn’s resource people. At one extreme is the view 
that ‘‘a good executive always has control of the 


meetings” 






(a board member speaking, p. 57). One 





president in my experience never sees the agenda 





before the meeting opens and then proceeds to tell the 
board: “ 





I see that the first point on the agenda is 
. . « IL don’t know what this is all about. You know 
that Mr. X (executive) does all the work, so I am 
going to ask him to explain it.” 








At the other end is 





the opinion that a board meeting is the “laymen’s future.” It is this twin goal that must always be 
show” and the executive “deliberately sits some borne in mind by those who have responsibility for 
distance from the chairman so as to avoid being too planning and conducting board meetings. For these 

































ready to whisper an obligato in his ear’ 


In many ways the most 


book ts “‘ 


sents a condensed restatement of the theories and 


findings of a rapidly growing 


New Rates 


valuable chapter in the 
The Importance of Discussion’”’. 


tists and practitioners on the use of discussion as a 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


“@.3 58). 


This repre- 


group of social scien- 


people Better Board Meetings will prove an invaluable 
resource. It is the only publication in book form on 
this specific subject and one of the only three now 
available on social agency boards in general. 


HarRo.p SILVER 


Director, Fewish Social Service Bureau, Detroit, Mich. 


Classified personnel ads will be inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at the rate of $7.50 


per inch. The minimum for each insertion is $2. 


50. Payment must accompany all orders. 


Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of advertising is the eighth of the month prior to the month of 


publication. 


Ads will be published in one issue only unless specified otherwise. 


Classified ads listing a box number or otherwise not identifying the agency will be accepted, with the 
stipulation that a statement be enclosed with the ad to the effect that the person presently holding the job 


a 


Casework Supervisor | 


Graduate school of social work; 
supervisory experience required. 
Professional staff of six. Private, 
multiple function child welfare 
agency. Services include foster 
home care, adoptions, unmarried 
mothers, own reception and treat- 
ment cottage, and day care. Salary 
commensurate with experience. 
Good salary range and liberal per- 
sonnel practices. Retirement plan. 
Member CWLA. Apply to Chil- 
dren’s Service League, 730 E. Vine 


St., Springfield, Ill. 








EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for small 
treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Job includes leadership in 
program carried out by well-qualified 
professional staff and houseparents, super- 
vision of houseparents, work with board 
and community. Salary commensurate 
with vo. ($6000 minimum), 
Write John Coleman, Jr., c/o Ridge 
ar 40 E. Old Mill Road, Lake Forest, 
ll 
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CASEWORKERS especially interested in 
service to children in institutions, in foster 
homes, or in adoption. Good supervision. 
Salary range $3000-$4000. Write Mrs. 
Irene Shapaker, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Services, 4 E. Broad St., Savannah, 


Ga. 
CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, progres- 
sive institution, dependent boys and 


girls, ages 5 through 14, psychiatric con- 
sultant. Master’s degree in casework and 
experience prerequisite. Write Miss Adri- 
ana Bouterse, Executive Director, Chi- 
cago Nursery and Half Orphan Asylum, 
2801 Foster Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 


GRADUATE CASEWORKER—Place- 
ment agency has one opening. Excellent 
psychiatric consultation. Salary range 
$3384-$5071. Write Morris H. Price, As- 
sistant Director, Jewish Children’s Bu- 
reau, 231 S. Wells St., Chicago 4, III. 


GRADUATE CASEWORKER, child 
care department, multiple service agency. 
Good supervision. Excellent personnel 
practices. Psychiatric consultation. Salary 
$3200-$4600. Milton Goldman, Executive 
Director, Jewish Family and Children’s 
Bureau, 319 W. Monument St., Balti- 
more 1, Md. 





CASEWORKER—Opening in family 
children’s service agency for qualified 
caseworker. Salary range comparable with 
good agency practice. Information given 
upon inquiry. For further information 
write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, 
Conn. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in_ private 
children’s home. Immediate opening for 
woman graduate of an accredited school 
of social work with casework training. 
Institutional experience desirable. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Apply 
Children’s Home, Green St., Claymont, 


Del. 


CASEWORKERS, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice of San Francisco, multiple service 
agency, expanding program; professional 
staff of 52. Good supervision, psychiatric 
consultation, student training program. 
Salary $2904-$4392 according to training 
and experience; annual increments. SU- 
PERVISORS, openings (1) in Children’s 
Division, (1) in Adoption Unit. Require- 
ments: two years’ training and five years’ 
experience. Salary $3756-$4872. Write 
Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Flanagan, 1825 Mission 
St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 
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